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e This is being sent to you as one of the 22,000 farmers in all parts of the 
country who helped us get information on farm population changes during 1940. We 
shall be glad to send you more information on this subject if you wish it. 
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Changes in Farm Population During 1940 


Increasing opportunities for employment off the farm during 1940 brought 
about a decrease in the number of people living on farms. At the beginning of 
the year the number of people living on farms numbered 30,071,000. But during 


the year this was decreased by more than 200,000, and at the end of the year 


there were only about 29,860,000 people on farms. The decrease was entirely due 
to the fact that more people were moving from farms than moved to farms. Had 
there been no migration away from farms there would have been an increase, for 
last year, as in each other year, there were more births than deaths among the 
people living on farms. 


The decrease in number of people living on farms was general in all parts 
of the country. The rate of movement away from farms was greatest in New England, 
but here also there were many people moving to farms from towns and cities, with 
the result that it did not report the largest loss. The West South Central States, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma, reported the ‘largest loss in farm popu- 
lation. The West North Central States also reported a considerable loss. 


The 1940 Census reported that the number of people living on farms in the 
West North Central States decreased by 355,000, or 7 percent, between 1930 and 
1940, and that of the West South Central States decreased by 254,000, or 5 per—. 
cent. The northern and eastern States, as well as those of the Far West increased 
the number of people on farms between 1930 and 1940, and so did the East South 
Central States, which include Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. In 


the case of the latter group of States, the increase in number of people living on 


farms was due largely to the high birth rates and the decline in migration away. 

In the other groups of States which gained farm population there was a considerable 
movement to farms, either from other States, or from nearby towns and cities. The 
number of people living on farms near large cities and near factory towns generally 
increased in all parts of the country, indicating that there was an increase in 
part-time farming. That part-time farming has not lost its attractiveness for many 
factory workers is indicated by the figures for 1940, which show that many people 
were moving from cities to farms in those parts of the country where industrial 


employment was expanding rapidly. 


The 1940 Census showed that the number of people living on farms was about — 
the same as it had been in 1930. The net number of people moving away from farms 
must have been about equal to the difference between the number of births and 
deaths. But although the total figures are about the same, there were some im— 
portant changes within the farm population. The number of babies being born has 
been going down for many years, with the result that there are far fewer small 
children on farms today than there were 10 years ago. For the entire country, 
there were nearly a million and a half fewer children under 15 on farms in 1940 
than in 1930. But the number of older people had been increasing; there were | 
nearly a million more persons between the ages of 15 and 64, and the number of 
older people, those over 65, went up by 400,000. 


The decline in young children on farms is having important effects on school 
attendance and school costs. The big increase in the number of persons over 65 
suggests that there was less retirement from farms than there had been earlier. The 
increase in the number of adults of working age on farms reflects the difficulty 
which many people faced in finding jobs during the depression period, when many 
young people stayed on the farm. A large part of these people are now moving away 
-from farms toward the growing number of jobs, and if jobs continue to increase we 
may expect also an increase in the number of people moving from farms to towns and 
cities. Although this movement is resulting in labor shortages in some areas, 
there is no indication now that it is likely to be large enough to endanger the 
production of the agricultural products needed. 
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These estimates ere based on information received from nearly 14,000 farmers 
reporting for 75,000 farms in all parts of. ‘the coun try’. 0) We) ebaht be glad to send 
you more information on this subject if you-wish it. 
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Changes in Farm Population During 1942 


Qn January 1, 1943 there were 27,821,000 persons living on farms in the 
United States, according to the estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This is the smallest number of farm residents in the entire 33-year period for 
which estimates of farm population are available. It is estimated that a net loss 
ef 1,227,000 persons in the farm population occurred in 1942, as a result of war- 
time expansion in industrial employment and the armed forces. Although the farm 
population has decreased each year since January 1, 1933, none of the decreases in 
this period was as large as that in 1942. 


A net movement of 1,627,000 persons from farms to cities, toms, villages, 
and the armed forces occurred during 1942, the largest such movement on record 
since this series of estimates was begun in 1920, and probably larger than during 
any year in the Nation's history. This estimated total included 737,000 farm men 
who enlisted or were inducted into the armed forces and 890,000 other migrants of 
both sexes and all ages. These compare with a total net migration from farms in 
1941 of 1,357,000, of which number 211,000 are estimated to have entered the armed 
forces, and with a total net migration in 1940 of 681,000, estimated as including 
75.000 men who entered the armed forces. 


Migration of farm men entering the armed forces brought no appreciable 
decrease in the number of farm families. Moreoyer, many of the civilian migrants 
were young unmarried persons whose leaving also did not reduce the number of fami- 
lies on farms or the number of farms which continued to operate. Although no 
estimates are available on the changes during 1942 in the number of farm families 
or of operating farms, their numbers probably decreased much less than the figures 
on net outmigration might suggest. 


During 1942 births to farm residents exceeded deaths by 400,000, thus par- 
tially offsetting the population loss through net migration. Although this excess 
of births over deaths was slightly less than during 1941, in relation to the number 
of persons living on farms, the rate of natural increase was about equal to that in 
1941 and was higher than in any other year since 1929. The heavy migration from 
farms during the past few years has included an wnusually large number of young men 
and women in the age groups with the highest birth rates and with low death rates. 
Because of this situation, it is probable that the farm birth rate for 1942 would be 
higher than that for 1941 and the farm death rate for 1942 would be lower than that 
for 1941 if differences in the age composition of the population were taken into 
account. 
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All major geographic divisions of the country had heavy losses from the 
farm population through migration. The West South Central States had the greatest 
loss of any region both in number and percentage of migrants, with a net outmigra~ 
tion of 354,000 persons, or 7.5 percent of the population living on farms at the 
beginning of the year. ‘The Mountain States had the second highest percentage loss 
through migration during 1942, with 6.9 percent. However, as their 1941 loss rate 
was higher than that in any other area, their loss through migration for the two- 
year period ending January 1, 1943 was the highest of all. The Northeastern States 
had the smallest rate of loss through migration during 1942, with 3.6 percent for 
New England and 4.1 percent for the Middle Atlantic. Next lowest were the East 
North Central States with 4.6 percent loss, and the West North Central with 4.8 
percent. Losses in the South Atlantic States were slightly less than the national 
average of 5.6 percent, while those in the Pacific and East South Central States 
were slightly above. 


Each of the past three years has shown a greater loss of farm population 
by migration than the preceding one. Although the extent of migration that will 
occur in 1943 cannot be predicted, because of the numerous factors that may deter- 
mine it, a number of considerations suggest the probability of a considerably 
smaller net migration from farms in 1943 than in 1942 or 1941. The volume of net 
civilian migration from farms may be diminished because the large scale migrations 
of recent years have considerably reduced the number of people in the age groups 
in which migration is most common. Measures designed to lessen the entrance of 
agricultural workers into the armed forces by deferring essential farm workers will 
reduce the volume of military migration and may curtail civilian migration from 
farms. Some return of former farm residents into agricultural employment also may 
cccur as a result of current or future Selective Service regulations regarding 
occupational deferments. A third factor likely to affect net migration this year 
is that some of the workers needed in war industries will become available through 
the anticipated reduction of employment in the less essential nonagricultural indus- 
tries or through completion of construction projects. Insofar as this shifting of 
workers lessens the demand for new workers, it will reduce the pressure upon the 
farm population to yleld additional workers. Wage control and lengthening of the 
work-week in industry, as well as a continued upward movement in agricultural wage 
rates, are other factors tending to diminish migration from farms. 


The marked outmovement of population from farms into nonfarm areas and into 
the armed forces, as well as the shift of farm residents into nonfarm occupations 
during the past few years, has resulted in a considerably diminished farm labar 
supply. Thus far, however, these changes have not been accompanied by any material 
decrease in the number of persons employed in farm work, as many farm women and 
other farm residents who previously were not working have largely replaced the men 
and women who left farm employment. Most marked result of the migration upon farm 
employment has thus been a change in the composition of the farm working force, j 
rather than in the number of persons reported ae working on farms. The current and ~ 
prospective farm working force will contain considerably greater numbers of women, — 
children, and inexperienced workers than in other years. Because of this changed Se 
composition, some decrease in the quality and effectiveness of the farm working 
force is likely unless it is offzet by improvements in utilisation of the ripe stim a 
labor supply. 


